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‘THE LYON IN MOURNING;’ 
OR REMINISCENCES OF THE ’45, 


THE brilliant, if futile, effort of Prince Charles 
Edward Stewart to recover the throne of his 
fathers has a perennial fascination for lovers 
of the romantic, and of late there has been 
quite a recrudescence of interest in ‘the ’45,’ the 
last of the Stewart Rebellions. It is even whis- 
pered, forsooth, that Jacobitism is not really 
dead, but that ‘honest men’ are again coming 
to the front; in proof of which it is pointed 
out that they can now afford to have their own 
serial magazine and annual. Certain it is that 
the incidents of ‘the ’45’ have recently been 
the theme of much public attention, perhaps 
owing to the fact that the present year is the 
ter-jubilee of the unforgetable heroic year. Has 
there not been a pilgrimage to Glenfinnan to 
commemorate the raising of the standard? And 
now we read that the memory of the faithful 
Flora Macdonald is to be perpetuated by the 
erection of her statue in the Highland metrop- 
olis. 

By the fortuitous concourse of circumstances 
evidently—for there is no conscious appearance 
of design—the Scottish History Society marks 
this same year by the issue of what may justly 
be called, after the French style, Memoirs to 
serve for the History of the Rebellion of 1745. 
The Lyon in Mourning, edited by Henry 
Paton, M.A., two of the three volumes of 
which have just been placed in the hands 
of the members, is, however, but one of a 
series of works dealing with the same event 
of Scottish history which it is providing. But 
a year or two since, A List of Persons con- 
cerned in the Rebellion of 1745 was presented 
as the gift of Lord Rosebery to the society. 
More recently a few additional papers were 
inserted in its first miscellany volume, and 
now we have The Lyon. Then, on the com- 


pletion of The Lyon, we are promised (1) the 
‘Journals of John Murray of Broughton,’ who 


acted as secretary to the Prince, and took an 
active part in all the negotiations and plots 
anterior to the actual outbreak of the 
Rebellion ; (2) a ‘Selection of the Forfeited 
Estates Papers, which are preserved in the 
General Register House, and which deal with the 
properties of those who ‘went out’ with the 
Prince ; and (3) another work which, though not 
immediately concerned with the ’45, has yet a 
decided bearing upon it—namely, ‘The Letter 
Book of James, second Earl of Ormond,’ which 
illustrates the Jacobite rising of 1719. So that 
upon this period the Scottish History Society 
will, in course of time, have thrown much 
additional light from both sides, and will for 
this, among other services, merit the gratitude 
of historical students, And perhaps Lord Rose- 
bery was right in saying at the annual meeting 
of the society, that if in the nine or ten years 
of its existence it had done nothing more than 
reprint The Lyon in Mourning, it would have 
fully justified its existence. Meanwhile the 
demand for the volume, of which fewer than 
five hundred copies were printed, has been 
greater than for any one of the series hitherto, 
a demand, however, which cannot be supplied, as 
the book is only printed for members of the 
society. 

The Lyon in Mourning is a most  interest- 
ing and entertaining collection of stories and 
narratives about Prince Charles, which begin 
with his leaving France in the disguise of a 
student of the Scots College in Paris, carry 
us along with him during his conduct of the 
Rebellion in Scotland, but deal especially with 
his adventures after the battle of Culloden. 
These are thrilling enough, and they are graph- 
ically told. They literally bristle with marvel- 
lous escapes, both from the elements and _ his 
pursuers, who, animated by the hope of earning 
the large reward of £30,000 sterling offered for 
his apprehension, dead or alive, relentlessly 
followed their prey. They tell of his astonish- 
ing pluck and endurance in the midst of all 
his dangers and privations; and then, after 
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his escape abroad, they continue to inform us 
about the Prince, for his fortunes are still 
watched over and chronicled in The Lyon. Of 
these narratives and stories one peculiar interest 
is that they were obtained for the most part at 
first hand, from the very persons themselves 
who were present and participators in the events 
they narrate; frequently several such persons 
contributed each an independent account of what 
took place during his or her attendance on the 
Prince. In fact, nearly every person who had 
direct communication with the Prince, especially 
in his wanderings after Culloden, all his guides 
and companions among the islands and _ hills, 
have been, as it were, seized and brought for- 
ward to relate what the Prince was about when 
in their company, and also to make known 
their own and others’ share in securing his 
safety. 

The collection was the work of the Rev. 
Robert Forbes, a clergyman of the Episcopal 
Church of Scotland, who became in 1762 
Bishop of Ross and Caithness, The son of 
Charles Forbes, schoolmaster of Rayne in 
Aberdeenshire, the bishop was born in the 
beginning of May 1708, studied at Marischal 
College, Aberdeen, and in 1735 became incum- 
bent of the Episcopal congregation at Leith. 
As a rule, the Scottish Episcopalians were 
attached to the Stewart cause, and when the 
Rebellion broke out, all of them who could, 
flocked to render assistance. Bishop Forbes 
was no exception. Indeed, as ‘an he-goat going 
before the flock,’ he proved himself one of the 
most .ardent of Jacobites. On his way, how- 
ever, with some others, to join the Prince, he 
was intercepted by the Government troops at 
St Ninians, near Stirling, and thrown into prison, 
first in Stirling Castle, and afterwards in 
Edinburgh. His confinement lasted from Sep- 
tember 7, 1745, till May 29 of the follow- 
ing year, by which time the insurrection had 
been effectually suppressed, so that he had no 
opportunity of striking the wished-for blow. 

ut if the sword was denied him, Bishop 
Forbes took up another weapon, which in his 
hands proved much more wieldy and successful. 
Conceiving the idea of becoming the annalist of 
the campaign, he set to work to gather in from 
all available and reliable sources information and 
narratives connected with the Prince and his 
attempted achievements. The task soon fascin- 
ated him. It became his hobby, and next to his 
clerical duties, it was, from the time he began it, 
in the end of 1746, the chief labour of his life. 
He kept at it practically until his dying day ; 
for he was still adding to it in October 1775, 
and he died in the following month. 

For some years he resided with Lady Bruce 
of Kinross in the Citadel of Leith, probably in 
the capacity of private chaplain—her ladyship 
being a member of his congregation, and so 
noted a Jacobite that her house was twice 
searched by the military under the belief that 
the Prince himself was secreted by her—and 
there he and his hostess received and enter- 
tained many of those faithful Highlanders who, 
proof against the large and tempting reward 
offered for the betrayal of the Prince, either 
shared his privations or succoured and assisted 
him in his necessities ; although their doing so 


entailed certain ruin upon themselves and 
their families ; generally also their own imprison- 
ment and sometimes death. Among others there 
came oftener than once Flora Macdonald, who 
narrated with her own lips the steps she took, 
in perhaps the most critical moment of all the 
Prince’s wanderings, to convey the Prince from 
Benbecula to Skye, when both islands were 
so full of soldiers, and every possible point so 
closely guarded, that no one could leave or land 
upon them without being observed. This she 
did by persuading him to don the attire of an 
Irish female servant, to whom was given the 
name of Betty Burke; but the difficulties of 
Flora’s task were greatly increased by the un- 
feminine bearing and gait of the Prince in his 
new garb. 

Another cherished visitor there was old 
Donald Macleod of Gualtergill, who piloted 
the Prince from the mainland to the Isles a 
few days after the battle of Culloden, the 
voyage being accomplished during night in a 
terrific storm of thunder, lightning, and wind, 
which drove the boat before it the remarkable 
distance of thirty-two leagues in eight hours, 
but landed them safely at daylight on the 
shores of Benbecula. This old ‘ Palinurus,’ as 
the bishop designated him, kept company with 
the Prince until his escape with Flora Mac- 
donald, when the exigencies of the case de- 
manded his separation from every one of his 
former associates, and threw him solitary upon 
an ever-changing series of guides, not one of 
whom, as has been already remarked, entertained 
the thought of betraying him, though continu- 
ally within reach of and having to pass through 
the cordons of military stretched in all direc- 
tions for his capture. Most of those the Prince 
left were seized immediately after his departure 
and sent as prisoners to the hulks in the 
Thames. But Donald by-and-by obtained his 
liberty, and so highly valued were the services 
rendered by him to the Prince, that one of 
the Jacobites in London presented him with 
a large silver snuff-box, double-gilt inside, 
shaped as an octagon oval, three inches and 
three-quarters in length, three inches in breadth, 
and an inch and a quarter deep. On the lid 
in relief was represented the eight-oared boat 
in the tempestuous sea, with its thirteen occu- 
pants, including Donald at the helm, and the 
points of ee and disembarking in the 
distance. On the box there were also some 
suitable inscriptions and other chasing. What 
can have become of this interesting relic now ? 

From the lips and pens of such as these 
Bishop Forbes collected the material he has 
treasured in The Lyon in Mourning, which 
consists of eight small octavo volumes of 
manuscript of about two hundred pages, each 
bound in black leather, with blackened edges, 
and around the title-page of each volume a 
deep black border. Some relics which he 
succeeded in obtaining from his correspondents, 
such as a piece of the Prince’s garter, a piece 
of the gown he wore as Betty Burke, and of 
the string of the apron he then had on, frag- 
ments of the inside and outside cloth of the 
waistcoat which the Prince got as part of a 
Highland dress in exchange for his female 
attire from Macdonald of Kingsburgh, a small 
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bit of wood from the eight-oared boat above 
named, and a shred of one of the lugs of the 
brogues which the Prince wore as Betty Burke, 
were all preserved by the bishop on the insides 
of some of the boards of the volumes; and to 
these the late Dr Robert Chambers afterwards 
added a piece of velvet and buff leather from 
the hilt of the sword which the Prince wore 
when on the march from Edinburgh into 
England. He had rested with his troops 
while crossing Soutra hill near Fala-dam ; 
and being there entertained with  refresh- 
ments by the sisters of Robert Anderson of 
Whitburgh, who followed the Prince, he gave 
to one of the ladies, upon her request for a 
memento, a cutting from the dressing of his 
sword-hilt. The Lyon in Mourning came into 
the possession of Dr Robert Chambers, after 
having been for some time the property of Sir 
Henry Stewart of Allanton, who had purchased 
it from the widow of Bishop Forbes, a consider- 
able time after his death. Dr Chambers pub- 
lished a number of the narratives in his 
Jacobite Memoirs, and also utilised the infor- 
mation contained in The Lyon in the prepar- 
ation of his History of the Rebellion; and 
on his death he bequeathed the work to the 
Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh, where it now 
remains. The fact, however, that The Lyon has 
been thus drawn upon already, detracts little 
or nothing from the freshness of the narratives 
about the Prince as they come before us in the 
work itself. 

The bishop completed his collection of 
Rebellion materials practically about 1750, but 
never could bring himself to think it prudent 
to print it. So he kept it open, and added 
additional narratives and incidents from time 
to time as he received them. In the later 
part of The Lyon, the Rebellion of 1745 
gradually recedes from view; but there is that 
about the conclusion which makes it of no less 
interest than the former part of the collection, 
for it consists of excerpts from letters written 
by Bishop Forbes himself and others with 
reference to the circumstances of the Prince 
upon the Continent, for nearly thirty — 
afterwards, the narrative being only brought to 
a close by the bishop’s death. 


THE FINGER OF HANKIN. 
CHAPTER III. 


WHEN a young man of twenty-three deliber- 
ately adds to his bachelor household an attrac- 
tive young lady of six summers, who speaks 
foreign languages and possesses a history, atten- 
tion is naturally drawn to the performance. 
Seale’s acquaintances, especially the feminine 
portion of them, were first curious, and then 
shocked ; and out of sheer justice to Nancy he 
had to tell one or two of them the true story 
of Hankin. The news spread through that 
small fraction of London which knew Seale, 
and the esteem with which it had previously re- 
garded him changed with a very short prelude. 
It is no use giving dinners to a young man with 
no expectations who has deliberately chosen to 


ecumber himself with a scamp’s brat; and if 
you have daughters, it is a mad thing to ask 
to your dances a wretched fellow whom it 
would be the utmost misfortune for your 
daughter to fall in love with. And so the 
invitations ceased with brisk unanimity ; and as 
Seale had been accustomed to much going out 
and about, he had to do it now on his own 
resources, Which of course cost money. 

How he managed to keep going for the next 
seven years is a matter best known to himself 
and Nancy, who at an early stage was initiated 
into the art of circumventing the res angusta domi, 
and living at the rate of twice one’s income. 
But there is a certain amount of enjoyment 
to be derived from sailing close to the wind, 
and a camaraderie grew up between the two 
of them that was very pleasant in its complete- 
ness. At the same time, that he might not 
accuse himself of hoodwinking youth, Seale 
used to instil morality as he went along. 

‘Y’know we’re awful blackguards, old lady, 
having things and not paying for them the way 
we do,’ he would say; ‘and I ought to be 
kicked for showing a kid like you the style 
it’s managed.’ 

Upon which Nancy would retort: ‘All right, 
Ted, I quite understand. But it’s me that’s to 
blame, not you. If there was no one to fritter 
money over, you’d live on your pay and have 
a lot left over. So as far as you’re concerned, 
it doesn’t count.’ 

And then after Seale had solemnly assured 
her that she was completely wrong, and that 
he (by reason of his seniority) carried the sin 
of the pair of them on his own shoulders, 
they would go off to a theatre, or west for 
dinner, by way of getting rid of the taste of 
the lecture. 

But this style of living, ingenious though it 
may be, is liable to be brought to an end 
from the outside; and when the conclusion did 
finally come, Seale’s only matter for surprise 
was that it had not arrived several years 
earlier. 

‘Old lady, said Seale one day when he had 
lit up his cigar after dinner, in the big chair 
beside the fireplace, ‘the bank’s given me the 
chuck,’ 

‘Phe-ew !’ said Nancy. 

‘At least they’ve told me of another billet 
that’s open, and said that if I don’t resign 
nicely and take it with a smile, I shall prob- 
ably find myself out of a job altogether. 
The manager seemed to think that my ideas 
of personal finance were too florid to be quite 
healthy in a mere bank clerk.’ 

‘Where’s the new billet?’ 

Seale laughed. ‘In a place you’ve heard 
of before—Lagos. One year on duty and six 
months’ leave, with steamer fare paid home 
and back. Three hundred a year and allow- 
ances to draw all the time.’ 


‘My!’ said Nancy, ‘what a lot! It’s a heap 
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ey than you’re getting now. We'll go, 
eh 

‘You won't, anyway.’ 

‘Why not? Don’t we do everything together ? 
I shall come and keep house for you, and save 
you lots. You can’t keep house a bit, Ted.’ 

‘ — have to. I—— Nancy, come here, old 
girl? 

Nancy came across the hearthrug, and sat 
se upon his knee, and lay back luxuri- 
ously. 

‘Nancy, I’ve been an awful brute to you. 
I’ve kept you here because I liked having you, 
when you ought to have been away at school 
with other girls, learning things.’ 

‘I have been learning,’ said Nancy stoutly. 
‘I’ve had lessons with you nearly every day. 
I can read, and write, and mend socks, and do 
accounts, and order a dinner. Isn't 
enough ?’ 

‘Nowhere near,’ said Seale. ‘You’re growing 
up, you see. You’re thirteen now, and you ii 
be in long frocks in a year or so, with your 
hair in a knob, and all the rest of it ; and there 
are things a girl ought to learn that I can’t 
teach ; and—well, I’m a pretty bad lot, old 
lady, and if you go away to a decent school, 
you’ll learn that is so.’ 

*Ter-waddle, said Nancy. ‘Didn’t you saddle 
yourself with me, and doesn’t that prove you 
to be the best man in the world? ’Tisn’t as 
if I’d never seen any others of the boys. 


I’ve met ’em, lots of ’em, and that’s why I. 


know what I say’s right. And besides, it 
would never make any difference to me 
whether you were the biggest sweep on earth, 
or the biggest angel. You’re just my Ted, 
and that’s all I care about.’ 

‘Yes; but Nancy, you conldu’t go to the 
Gold Coast, anyway. You’d lose all your good 
looks for one thing’—— 

‘Don’t care.’ 

‘But Ido. I’m proud of them, if you are 
not. And besides, you’d spoil all the arrange- 


ments. This way: you see I get allowance 


for one only. If you went, there’d be your 
steamer fare to pay, and an establishment to 
keep up. And that would run away with all 
the cash, whereas if I go alone I shall get 
everything paid, come back with all my screw 
saved, and then you and I can spend the six 
months’ leave on the jolliest spree imagin- 
able.’ 

But Nancy did not see it, and said so with 
oint and argument. However, for once in his 
ife Seale was firm. He had a feeling that he 


would have a much better chance and a much | 


better time of it if he started this new life on 
the Coast as a bachelor without encumbrances. 
Still, he did not work openly upon this prin- 
ciple. He said he was leaving Nancy behind, 
entirely for Nancy’s good. But in the end, of 
course, he got his way. 


CHAPTER IV. 


A B. and A. boat took Seale across the Bay, 
and after calling at several African ports, 
brought up jo an anchor head-on to a heavy 
swell in the Lagos Roads, A_ small branch 
steamer came out to her from inside the bar, 


that | 


and Seale tasted the joys of being transhipped 
in a tossing surf-boat manned by ddiing 
Elmina boys, The branch steamer deposited 
him at one of the wharfs which jut out from 
the boulevard of the Marina into the lagoon, 
and his new chief met him there with a 
rickshaw and a white umbrella. 

Knowing that Lagos is a town of negroes, 
he had somehow or other been prepared to find 
unlimited bad smells; and because these were 
entirely absent, the air of the place came to 
him as a genial surprise. He settled down in 
two large, cool, whitewashed rooms, and _pro- 
ceeded to enjoy himself. 

Being newly landed and full of health, he 
naturally found the work expected of him 
ridiculously light; and as he had occasion to 
put on his dress-clothes every night, and <dis- 
covered that white men in Lagos are addicted 
to gorgeous dinners and much hospitality, he 
told himself with confidence that the Coast had 
been unjustly maligned, and that he had 
tumbled into a very snug berth. He retained 
this ecstatic frame of mind for exactly four- 
teen days, and then one morning a man came 
into his office and asked him to dinner for 
that evening. 

‘Can't,’ said Seale. ‘Much obliged all the 
same. I’m chopping with Anderson to-night. 
And so by the way are you, although I sup- 
— you’ve forgotten. He asked us yester- 
day.’ 

*You’ve got to go to Anderson’s funeral in 
two hours’ time,’ said the other man drily. 
‘He pegged out with heat apoplexy during the 
night, just before that tornado came on. Tata; 
see you at the cemetery. And mind you turn 
up to dine with me. Seven-thirty, sharp.’ 

The other man nodded and left, and Seale 
mopped a very moist brow with his pocket- 
handkerchief. ‘This,’ he told himself, ‘was the 
very devil of a climate.” And by way of 
having the lesson rammed home, he was in- 
vited to stand and frizzle in the sun, pre- 
cisely one week later, whilst the flippant other 
/man was himself being buried. 

Seale was consumed with a mild touch of 
Coast fever that night, and the fear of death 
gripped him by the heart. He reviewed much 
of his past life, and was truly sorry that he 
had not amended his ways earlier, and so 
avoided coming to Lagos. He laid much solid 
blame upon Hankin, and told himself that he 
could dance with calm delight upon Hankin’s 
tomb. Incidentally he remembered Nancy, and 
tried to carry his resentment along to her; 
but that did not act. No; it was no fault 
|of Nancy’s that he was out in this abomin- 
able exile. She was a good little beggar any- 
how, and a hot new trouble rose in him when 
he thought of what must happen to her after 
he died, as (he was quite sure) must take place 
within the next few hours. 

However, of course, he did not die then; and 
as an early dose of fever is the very best thing 
to acclimatise a man, he soon settled down 
into a very healthy fellow from a Coast point 
of view. But that early scare had bitten in 
deeply, and it prevented him from remaining 
popular with the Lagos community. Where 
every one is lavishly free-handed, the careful 
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brute, he is rather apt to act up to the 
character. Besides, every time the dangers of 
the place were brought home to him more 
nearly, either by illness within the marches of 
his own proper body, or by the news of death 
amongst the white community, Seale could have 
screamed aloud in his agony of dread as to 
what would happen if Nancy were left unpro- 
vided for. 

Yet torment himself as he would, the fund 
which he was making for her grew with ex- 
asperating slowness. He had to eat and drink 
to live; and everything was expensive; and 
tle pay and allowances which had seemed 
dazzling enough at a distance, shrivelled wo- 
fully when counted on the spot. Moreover, he 
had always possessed the unwieldy knack of 
making two shillings go as far as one, and 
had never contrived to shake himself adrift 
from it. And so when the time of his first 
leave came round, he drew his home-pay and 
accepted a six months’ billet in the bush for 
extra lucre. He wrote home to tell Nancy 
that he was so hard-worked that he could not 
get away—which was scarcely true—and also 
that he was in brilliant health at the time of 
writing, which was a solid lie. 

His next leave he also tried to miss, but 
broke down with dysentery, and had to spend 
a much-grudged two months in Grand Canary 
to save his life. But he came back to the 
Coast again with new health, and hammered 
desperately at the dollar-mill to make up his 
leeway. He was not liked in Lagos still; but 
some rumour had got about that there was a 
reason for his stinginess, and some of the men 
had got a respect for him—though of course 
that is a vastly different thing from a liking. 

But at the end of four and a half years 
from his leaving England, Captain Charteris 
came to him again and put another change into 
his life, as he had done once before. 

Seale had not forgotten his old animosity 
against the man; and when he first brought 
his face into the office quite unexpectedly—for 
Charteris had come into money, and was living 
at home as a decent English gentleman now— 
Seale bade him uncivilly enough to get out 
one-time. 

‘You must hear 
Charteris, 
offence.’ 

‘What do you mean? ; 

‘I’m bringing Nancy to you. She’s up-stairs, 
waiting in your house this minute, and I’ve 
just come down here to break the news.’ 

‘What! Nancy here! Man, you’re either 
dreaming or drunk.’ 

‘I am neither, although I wish I was both. 
Sure enough, I’ve no cause for rejoicing.’ 

Seale sat at his office desk and passed a 
finger round inside his shirt collar. ‘You’d 
better explain,’ he said. 

‘Quite so. To begin with, Hankin—or rather 
his ghost—is interfering again. It seems he 
once invested money in one of the Coast mines 
here at Axim. That followed the habit of 


my message first,’ said 
‘although I’m repeating an old 


is better still, has been sold for eighty thousand 
‘pounds, and paid for. That’s Nancy’s now, and 
‘nothing would suit her but that she must come 
down here and give you news of it herself. 
‘By Jove!’ said Seale. Then after a minute 
he added: ‘But what have you come down 
here for? 
‘Because,’ said Charteris slowly and quietly— 


‘because 1 love her,’ 

‘You love Nancy! You! You love that 
child! But there, I suppose she’s grown up. 
| Well, are you going to tell me next that the 
| pair of you are to be married?’ 

Charteris looked at him queerly. ‘Shouldn’t 
you mind,’ he asked, ‘if I did tell you that? 

‘I shouldn’t like it. To be candid, I don’t 
care particularly for you, as you know. But 
I suppose she’ll marry some day. I always 
have pictured that ever since I’ve been on the 
Coast, because, you see, she must be provided 
some way.’ 

‘But, man! don’t you care for her your- 
self 

‘Care for her !’—Seale gave a mirthless laugh. 
\‘If you knew what I’ve been doing here all 
these years, you wouldn’t ask that. Of course 
I care for her,’ 

 §But how? 

‘Oh, I’ve never defined it. Paternally, I sup- 
pose, or like a brother. That kid and I were 
‘the best of friends.’ 

‘Seale, you’re a fool! Kid, you say. She’s 
/a woman. She’s the loveliess—— But I’m not 
‘going to talk. You must see for yourself. 
,Only, don’t you go up-stairs and make any 
‘mnistake. She’s got no daughter’s feelings for 
you, or sister's; and if you go and break her 
heart over any nonsense of that kind, I’ve got 
/it in me to shoot you for your pains. I’ve 
had my life ruined for me during these last 
‘months by you being in the way, and if hers 
is to be spoiled too by your blundering, you 
can understand that I shall want to kill yeu 
very badly.’ 

‘Wait a minute, said Seale unsteadily. ‘This 
has come upon me with so much suddenness 
that I hardly grasp’ 

‘I have no more to say to you, said 
Charteris, and went out into the dazzling sun- 
shine of the Marina, where the shouting negroes 
were carrying loads over the brick-red dust. 

Seale swayed and tottered, then pulled him- 
self together with an effort, and went up the 
stairs which led to his house above. Nancy 
knew his footstep and met him at the door, 
a radiant vision in tropical white. He felt 
himself tangled by her arms. Her lips were 
against his ear. ‘Oh Ted! my love,’ she was 
saying to him, ‘I could not wait away from 
you any longer. Ted darling, I had to come. 
Oh! my own love, if you only knew how I 
had hungered for you, you would have come 
to me sooner,’ 

Then Seale’s eyes were opened. He did not 
make the blunder which Charteris had warned 
him against. He felt no inclination that way. 
A new feeling towards the girl surged within 


| 
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him like a draught of hot spirit. ‘Sweetheart,’ 
he whispered back to her, ‘I never knew you 
would be like this. If I had known, I could 
never have kept myself away from you.’ 


THE GOLD-MANIA. 


In the getting of gold—the metal—for the pur- 
pose of possessing gold—as money—there has 
always been an element of romance. ‘How 
quickly nature falls into revolt when gold be- 
comes her object !’ as Shakespeare says. But if 


For gold the merchant ploughs the main, 
The farmer ploughs the manor— 


what shall we say of him who pursues a paper- 
chase of gold-shares in the ‘Kaflir Circus?’ 
This same ‘Kaffir Circus’ is probably the most 
remarkable evolution in the history of finance 
since the days of the South Sea Bubble. Lest 
the comparison be thought invidious, seeing that 
South Africa has a solid basis of gold-bearing 
and other productive land, let us hasten to add 
that the designs of the South Sea Company 
were originally much more practical and practi- 
cable than has been commonly supposed, and 
that the tremendous inflation of prices during the 
‘Bubble’ time was hardly, if at all, greater than 
that of gold-shares during the South African 


‘Boom.’ There is material for the philosopher in | 


the fact of the modern madness having occurred 
in connection with a part of the world to which 
King Solomon the Wise sent for supplies of gold 
and ‘almug-trees,” for the mysterious Ophir 
has been located in Mashonaland, and the Queen 
of Sheba identified with the Sabia districts, 
which, though not in ‘the Randt,’ are curi- 
ously connected with the rise and progress of 
the mania. 

Let us briefly trace that romantic history, 
merely mentioning by the way that, even in 
European history, African gold is no novelty, 
for the Portuguese brought back gold-dust (and 
negro slaves) from Cape Bojador four hundred 
and fifty years ago. ‘The ruins of Mashonaland 
were discovered in 1864 by Karl Mauch, who 
also discovered the gold-field of Taté on the 
Zambesi, of which Livingstone had reported 
that the natives got gold there by washing, 
being too lazy to dig for it, When Karl 
Mauch came back to civilisation, people laughed 
at his stories of ruined cities in the centre 
of Africa as travellers’ fables, but a number of 
Australian gold-diggers thought his report of 
the Taté gold-field good enough to follow up. 
So about 1867, a band of them went out and 
set up a small battery on the Taté River for 
crushing the quartz. This may be called the 
first serious attempt at gold-mining in South 
Africa since the days of the lost races who 
built the cities whose ruins Karl Mauch dis- 
covered and which Mr Theodore Bent has de- 
scribed. A Natal company assisted the Taté dig- 
gers with supplies, “en enough gold was found 
to justify the flotation of the Limpopo Mining 
Company in London. This was in 1868, and was 
practically the foundation of the ‘Kaffir Circus,’ 
though its founders knew it not. Sir John 
Swinburne was the moving spirit of this enter- 
prise, and went out with a lot of expensive 


machinery, only to meet with a good deal of 
disappointment. The diamond discoveries in 
Griqualand soon drew away the gold-seekers, who 
found the working expenses too heavy to leave 
gold-mining profitable, and for a time the Taté 
fields were deserted. They were taken up 
again, however, twenty years later by a Kim- 
berley enterprise, out of which developed the 
Taté Concession and Exploration Company, to 
whom ex-king Lobengula granted a mining con- 
cession over no less than eight hundred thou- 
sand square miles of Matabeleland. 

Just as the Australians were breaking ground 
on the Taté, Thomas Baines, the traveller, was 
making up his mind to test the truth of tales 
of gold in the far interior, which the Portu- 
guese from Da Gama onwards had _ received 
from natives. In 1869 he set forth from 
Natal with a small expedition, and in 1870 
received from Lobengula permission to dig for 
gold anywhere between the rivers Gwailo and 
Ganyona. Some seventeen years later this 
same concession was repeated to Mr Rudd, and 
became the basis from which sprang the great 
Chartered Company of British South Africa. 

In the course of his journey, Baines encamped 
on the site of the present city of Johannesburg, 
without having the least idea of the wealth be- 
neath him, and intent only upon that he hoped 
to find farther inland. On the map which he 
prepared of this journey is marked the ‘farm 
of H. Hartley, pioneer of the gold-fields,’ in 
the Witwatersrandt district. Hartley was known 
to the Boers as ‘Oude Baas, and was a famous 
elephant-hunter, but as ignorant as Baines 
himself that he was dwelling on the top of a gold- 
reef. And it was not in the Witwatersrandt, 
foremost as it now is, that the African gold 
boom began. 

While the Taté diggers were pursuing their 
work and Baines his explorations, a Natalian 
named Button went, with an experienced Cali- 
fornian miner named Sutherland, to prospect 
for gold in the north-east of the Transvaal. 
They found it near Lydenburg, and companies 
were rapidly formed in Natal to work it. 
Such big nuggets were sent down, that men 
hurried up, until soon there were some fifteen 
hundred actively at work on the Lydenburg 
field. The operations were fairly profitable, but 
the outbreak of the Zulu war, and then the 
Boer war, put an end to them for some years. 

And now we come to one of the most 
romantic chapters in the golden history of 
South Africa, a history which was marked by 
hard and disheartening days what time the 
lucky diamond-seekers at Kimberley were 
swilling champagne as if it were water, out of 
pewter beer-pots. There is more attraction fow 
adventurers, however, in gold-seeking than in 
diamond-mining, for gold can be valued and 
realised at once, whereas diamonds may not 
be diamonds after all, and may be spoilt, lost, 
or stolen, before they can find a purchaser. 

It is to be noted that much as the Transvaal 
Republic has benefited from gold-mining, the 
Boers were at first much averse to it, and 
threw all the obstacles they could in the way 
of the miners. And it was this attitude of the 
Boers, especially towards the Lydenburg pioneers, 
that led to the next development. 
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One of the tributaries of the Crocodile River 
(which flows into Delagoa Bay) is the Kaap 
River, called also the River of the Little Cro- 
codile, which waters a wide deep valley into 
which projects the spur of a hill which the 
Dutch pioneers called De Kaap (the cape). 
Beyond this cape-like spur the hills rise to a 
height of three thousand feet, and carry a wide 
plateau covered with innumerable boulders of 
fantastic shape—the Duivel’s Kantoor. The 
mists gather in the valley and dash themselves 
against De Kaap like surf upon a_ headland ; 
and the face of the hills is broken with caves 
and galleries as if by the action of the sea, but 
really by the action of the weather. Upon thie 
high-lying plateau of the Duivel’s Kantoor were 
a number of farms, the chief of which was 
held by one G. P. Moodie. 

One day a Natal trader named Tom M‘Laughlin 
had occasion to cross this plateau in the course 
of along trek, and he picked up with curiosity 
some of the bits of quartz he passed, or kicked 
aside, on the way. On reaching Natal he showed 
these to an old Australian miner, who instantly 
started up-country and found more. The place 
was rich in gold, and machinery was as quickly 
as possible got up from Natal, on to Moodie’s 
farm. On this farm was found the famous 
Pioneer Reef, and Moodie, who at one time 
would gladly have parted with his farm for a 
few hundreds, sold his holding to a Natal 
company for something like a quarter of a 
million. Then there was a rush of diggers and 
prospectors back from the Lydenburg district, 
and the De Kaap ‘boom’ set in. The begin- 
ning was in 1883, and two years later the 
whole Kaap valley and Kantoor plateau was 
declared a public gold-field. Two brothers 
called Barber came up and formed the centre 
of a settlement, now the town of Barberton. 
Every new reef sighted or vein discovered was 
the signal for launching a new company—not 
now in Natal only, but also in London, to which 
the gold-fever began to spread (but was checked 
again by the De Kaap reverses). 

Some fifteen Natalians formed a syndicate to 
‘exploit’ this country on their own account. 
Some were storekeepers in the colony, some wagon- 
traders, and some merely waiters on fortune. 
Only eleven of them had any money, and they 
supplied the wherewithal for the other four, 
who were sent up to prospect and dig. After 
six months of fruitless toil, the money was all 
done, and word was sent to the four that no 
more aid could be sent to them. They were 
‘down on their luck, when as they returned 
to camp on what was intended to be their last 
evening there, one Edwin Bray savagely dug 
his pick into the rock as they walked gloomily 
along. But with one swing which he made came 
a turn in the fortunes of the band, and of the 
land, for he knocked off a bit of quartz so 
richly veined with gold as to betoken the exist- 
ence of something superexcellent in the wa 
of a ‘reef’ All now turned on the rock with 
passionate eagerness, and in a very short time 
pegged out what was destined to be known as 
‘Bray’s Golden Hole.’ 

But the syndicate were by this time pretty 
well cleaned out, and capital was needed to 
work the reef, and provide machinery, &c. So a 


small company was formed in Natal under the 
name of the Sheba Reef Gold-mining Company, 
divided into 15,000 shares of £1 each, the capital 
of £15,000 being equitably allotted among the 
fifteen members of the syndicate. Upon these 
shares they raised enough money on loan to pay 
for the crushing of 200 tons of quartz, which 
yielded eight ounces of gold to the ton, and at 
once provided them with working capital. 
Within a very few months the mine yielded 
10,000 ounces of gold, and the original shares 
of £1 each ran up by leaps and bounds until 
they were eagerly competed for at £100 each. 
Within a year, the small share-capital (£15,000) 
of the original syndicate was worth in the 
market a million and a half sterling. This 
wonderful success led to the floating of a vast 
number of hopeless or bogus enterprises, and 
worthless properties were landed on the 
shoulders of the British public at fabulous 
prices, Yet, surrounded as it was by a crowd 
of fraudulent imitators, the great Sheba Mine 
has continued as one of the most wonderfully 
roductive mines in South Africa. Millions 
been lost in swindling and impossible 
undertakings in De Kaap, but the Sheba Moun- 
tain, in which was Bray’s Golden Hole, has 
really proved a mountain of gold. 

The De Kaap gold-field had sunk again under 
a cloud of suspicion, by reason of the company- 
swindling and share-gambling which followed 
upon the Sheba success, when another startling 
incident gave a fresh impetus to the golden 
madness, 

Among the settlers in the Transvaal in the 
later seventies were two brothers called Struben, 
who had had some experience, though not much 
success, with the gold-seekers at Lydenburg, and 
who took up in 1884 the farm of Sterkfontein in 
the Witwatersrandt district. While attending to 
the farm they kept their eyes open for gold, and 
one day one of the brothers came upon gold- 
bearing conglomerates, which they followed up 
until they struck the famous ‘Confidence Reef.’ 
This remarkable reef at one time yielded as 
much as a thousand ounces of gold and silver 
to the ton of ore, and then suddenly gave out, 
being in reality not a ‘reef’? but a ‘shoot 
There were other prospectors in the district, but 
none had struck it so rich as the Strubens, 
who purchased the adjacent farm to their own, 
and set up a battery to crush quartz, both for 
themselves and for the other gold-hunters. The 
farms were worth little in those days, being 
only suitable for. grazing ; but when prospectors 
and company —— began to appear, first 
by units, then by tens, and then by Shes 
the Boers put up their prices, and_ speedily 
realised for their holdings ten and _ twenty 
times what they would have thought fabulous 
a year or two previously, And it was on one 
of these farms that the city of Johannesburg 
was destined to arise as if under a magician’s 
wand, from a collection of huts, in eight years, 
to a city covering an area three miles by one 
and a_ half, with suburbs stretching many 
miles beyond, with handsome streets and luxuri- 
ous houses, in the very heart of the desert. 

It was one Sunday evening in 1886 that 
the great ‘find’ was made which laid the base 
of the prosperity of the Johannesburg-to-be. 
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A farm-servant of the brothers Struben went | fact that South Africa is now producing two and 
over to visit a friend at a neighbouring farm, | a half million ounces of ae per annum, at a 
and as he trekked homeward in the even- | gross profit of about three millions sterling, has 
ing, knocked off a bit of rock, the appear-| fired the imagination and stirred the cupidity of 
ance uf which led him to take it home to his | hundreds of thousands of people who have not 
employer. It corresponded with what Struben | taken the trouble to inquire what it all means. 
had himself found in another part, and follow- | It took the British public some time to realise 
ing up both leads, revealed what became famous that there is gold in South Africa, and for a 
as the Main Reef, which was traced for miles| long time the ‘speculative investor’ of the 
east and west. stock markets fought shy of African ventures ; 

A lot of the ‘conglomerate’ was sent on to| but when he did go in, he went in with a 
Kimberley to be analysed, and a thoughtful rush, which has become madder and madder. 
observer of the analysis there came to the |The climax of madness was reached in the 
conclusion that there must be more good stuff | present year. 
where that came from. So he mounted his} A small handful of men, a few years ago, 
horse and rode over to Barberton, where he | dropped into the Rand and acquired properties 
caught a ‘coach’ which dropped him on the | for, in the aggregate, less than a couple of 
Rand, as it is now called. ‘There he quietly , millions, which in the space of eight years 
acquired the Langlaagte farm for a few thou- reached a realisable value of two hundred 
sands, which the people on the spot thought millions at the market quotations for shares. 
was sheer madness on his part. But his name Some of these men are now reputed to be 
was J. B. Robinson, and he is now known in worth ten and twenty millions apiece, but how 
the ‘Kaffir Cireus’ and elsewhere as one of the much of the ‘worth’ may be actually realisable, 
‘Gold Kings’ of Africa. He gradually purchased and how much exists ‘only on paper or in 
other farms, and in a year or two floated the prospect, one cannot say. The vede gold- 
well-known Langlaagte Company with a capital | mining industry of South Africa is now in the 
of £450,000, to acquire what hol cost him in all hands of companies, and these companies are 
about £20,000. In five years this company ‘controlled’ by some half-dozen cliques, each of 
turned out gold to the value of a million, and | which has its ‘king’ It is a very curious 

id dividends to the amount of £330,000. The business altogether, quite without parallel in 
Raden Company, formed a little later to the history of human endeavour, and a contrast 
acquire and work some other lots, in five to the experience of Australia, where combined 
years produced gold to the value of one and effort in the way of company-working only 
a half million, and paid to its shareholders | came into operation when individual diggers 
some £570,000 in dividends, With these dis- had ‘creamed’ all the nuggets and fallen upon 
coveries and successful enterprises the name and | evil times. 
fame of ‘the Rand’ were established, and for| We have seen it stated that there is at the 
years the district became the happy hunting- present moment more real financial and technical 
ground of the financiers and company pro- talent concentrated at Johannesburg than at 
moters. The Rand, or Witwatersrandt, is the | any other _ of the world. This may be so, 
topmost plateau of the High Veldt of the | but assuredly there has been more mad greed 
Transvaal, at the watershed of the Limpopo | and reckless folly concentrated in the ‘Kaflir 
and the Vaal; and on the summit of the | Circus’ at home than the world has seen since 
plateau is the aig of Johannesburg, some the South Sea days. Anything African put 
five thousand seven hundred feet above the on the market was taken up with a rush, and 
the bigger the premium the greater the rush. 

In the later eighties and earlier nineties the | Besides the gold-mining companies, there are 
principal feature in Johannesburg was the | companies for buying and holding real estate, 
Stock Exchange, and the main occupation of | for exploration, for lending, and for a variety 
the inhabitants was the buying and selling of | of other purposes, including, it is to be feared, 
shares in mining companies, many of them) the purchase of much that is worthless, and 
bogus, at fabulous prices. The inevitable the promotion of a good deal that must be 
reaction came, until once-resplendent ‘brokers’ | profitless. Even among legitimate enterprises, 
could hardly raise the price of a ‘drink ;’| the manner in which the various cliques have 
though, to be sure, drinks and everything else | re-bought and re-sold their own companies 
cost a small fortune. To-day the city is the | among their own companies—subdivided, amal- 
centre of a great mining industry, and the roar gamated, consolidated, and separated—is some- 
of the ‘stamps’ is heard all round it, night | thing quite bewildering. ‘Claims’ acquired for, 
and day. From a haunt of gamblers and ‘wild- | say, £6000 have, in the course of these transfers 
catters, it has grown into a comparatively | and elaborations, in an incredibly short time 
sedate town of industry, commerce, and finance, | reached the capital value of £120,000, or more, 
and the gold-fever which maddened its populace | almost before a hand’s turn was done on them. 
has been transferred (not wholly, perhaps) to | If a good property adjoins a bad one, the way 
London and Paris. In fact, all Europe has | to get rid of the bad one is to amalgamate it 
been inoculated with the disease which at one} with the good one and float a new company 
time made Johannesburg a marvel and a/|to acquire both at four times the original 
reproach. capital, and so on. 

hat disease is a craving for speculation in|} Ouce the arena of speculation was transferred 

the shares of gold-mining companies, and the | to London—with ramifications to the provincial 
markets in which dealings in these shares are | exchanges—nothing could satisfy the greed of 
centred is now called the ‘ Kaffir Circus.’ The the speculative public. Large operators and 
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small gamblers alike seemed to lose their judg- 
ment and to swallow in blind faith anything 
that came out of Africa at any price. Then 
France caught the infection, and the small 
French investors, as well as the dabblers on the 
Paris Bourse, swung round from Egyptian and 
Spanish securities to African (and afterwards 

estralian, though to nothing like the same 
extent) gold shares. The extent to which 
France went into these shares during the fever 
of last summer cannot have been less than 70 
millions sterling, and indeed by some has been 
computed at 100 millions, Yet only two years 
ago the capitalised value of all the Witwaters- 
randt companies was under 18 millions, A 
year later, namely, at the end of 1894, it was 
55 millions, though not more than 14 million 
had meanwhile been paid in dividends, This 
year, such has been the inflation that at one 
time the capitalised value of all the South 
African companies (including Charterland, &c.) 
was as high as 300 millions! There has been 
a set-back since, but the inflation is still 
enormous, for most of the companies have not. 
yet paid any dividend at all, and it is doubtful | 
if the legitimate profits of all of them together 
will this year exceed 24 millions, 

The latest estimate of the gold resources of — 
the Witwatersrandt is that, if mining can be | 
prosecuted to a depth of 5000 feet or so, some-— 
thing like £700,000,000 of gold should be 
obtained within the next fifty years, at a cost 
of about £500,000,000. This would leave a. 
clear profit of £200,000,000 in fifty years on a 
capital (taking the mid-October market valua- 
tion of the Witwatersrandt group alone) of 
£150,000,000. This is little more than 2} per 
cent., even supposing all the expectations of 
‘deep-level’ mining are realised, although there 
is no < to guide. Is the game worth 
the candle? 


THE FORGED MADONNA. 
CHAPTER II. 


Ir was as Elsie Maynard had said then, and 
very soon old Tonelli stood before them, the 
desponding, worn-out artist, and his still more 
hopeless wife. With him came a lad bearing 
something carefully hidden from sight by a 
faded green baize wrapper, which, after he had 
dismissed the bearer, the dealer proceeded to 
unfold. 

‘There, there, that will do, Seppo; I shall 
not want you again: you may go. Then care- 
fully closing ae fastening the door, he turned 
to the waiting pair. 

‘Ah! signor, you see this time it is I who 
come to you. Body of Bacchus! but how I was 
grieved to’—here the wrapper fell to the 
ground, disclosing the beautiful Madonna and 
a duplicate carefully chosen panel—‘to—not 
buy what you last send; but indeed no, it was 
impossible. But now I have come to give you 
—a little-—-commission, a—— But what is the 
matter? You are not well?’ 

‘Oh! it is nothing: I—I am a little tired 
with my walk, that is all’ For at the 


magic word ‘commission, the artist’s eyes had 


brightened, and a faint flush had stolen into 
his wasted cheeks. 

‘So—that is well—because’-—— And the old 
man glanced doubtfully back at the painter 
before half to himself he murmured: ‘Still, 
there is none other who can do—just what I 
require. And you—you must do your very best ; 
must paint as you never did before; as only 
you can, when you will. And see here’—he 
turned to the wife, who had remained stand- 
ing with her hands nervously locked together, 
trying hard not to show her mingled anxiety 
and relief—‘here is money; go, get wine and 
food. He will need all his strength to do— 
but you—you understand—go.’ And he pushed 
her gently from the room, then went back to. 
the waiting man once more. 

But the mere prospect of work had been 
enough to put fresh life and strength into the 
trembling limbs. Looked at now, he was 
transformed from the poor heart-broken wretch 
of the moment before ; his eyes sparkled, while 
the hectic flush deepened on the hollow cheeks, 
and he half rose from his seat to say: 
‘Ah! the great Andrea’s Madonna; you wish 
me to copy you that. I have studied it, once 


before ; but—how is this? It is changed—alto- 


gether. Is this really the’—— 

‘The great Andrea del Sarto. Of a_ truth, 
yes. This is the great original. I myself have 
cleaned and restored it—have worked a miracle. 
It is fresh, and almost new. And now, this 
time, you must paint every line, every detail, 
every colour, so exact, that were the artist here 
himself, he would not know which was _ his 
own ; you—understand,’ 

And there was a curious intention audible in 
old ’Tonelli’s voice, and a world of meaning in 
his expressive eye such as startled Maynard for 
the moment, as the wily one ran on: 

‘Do this—paint as you alone can—and I— 
yes, I will give you two hundred English 
pounds.’ And he finished by looking full into 
the other’s eyes. 

‘Two hundred 
weakly as he sa 
hundred ’—— 

‘Yes; but mind you, they must be so alike, 
that no one—not me—not even you—can tell 
them, the one from the other, apart. Not 
merely the figure, but every little flaw, mark 
you, must be exact ; you—understand, 

Maynard sat looking back into the cunning 
eyes as though fascinated by them. It was 
quite true, he did understand sufficient of what 
underlay the spoken words to guess that some- 
thing must be wrong, for never before had the 
dealer approached him in so strange a fashion ; 
while the very price offered, proved the great- 
ness of the emergency. True, as "Tonelli had 
said, he knew of no one who could so exactly 
do what was required as he, Maynard, could ; 
who had qualified himself by long and patient 
study, almost, as it would appear, for this very 
task, but—and a horrid, sickening doubt seized 
upon and shook him—what if he should have 
to refuse, after all? What if this offer—which 
meant to him and his poor wife salvation— 
what if he could not, dared not, accept it? 

And as though in answer to the doubt the 
old picture-dealer seemed about to speak, pos- 


unds, repeated the painter 
- back in his chair. ‘Two 
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sibly to explain, when back came the wife 
laden with supplies, and he merely exclaimed 
with much satisfaction: ‘Ah! that is good! 
excellent! Here—drink this!’ as he poured 
out a large glass of wine. 

The wine was not a bad Chianti, and in his 
weak state the artist quickly felt the reviving 
influence, and together with the food he swal- 
lowed he was soon wonderfully strengthened 
and refreshed. 

‘Ah! that is indeed well!’ repeated the 
provider of the feast, entirely pleased with the 
result. ‘Now you are more yourself, and re- 
member, you will have to keep up your 
strength, for you must work night and day. 
In five days from now the picture must be 
finished ready for the frame; when I, ’Tonelli, 
I will do the rest.’ 

‘Right, "Tony; thy bidding shall be done. 
But you must have been in luck to find any- 
one ready to pay so much for a mere copy,’ 
the artist returned, forgetting all his weakness, 
and his previous doubts, in the prospect of 
work well paid. 

‘But I thought I had said this must be no 
—mere copy. It must be the thing itself, 

‘Rather a large order, eh, Tony? However, 
the price will serve; and he will be a clever 


judge who shall tell the one from the other; 


that is, if I know myself, or if—— And before 
the eloquence of the other’s glance the artist 
suffered a relapse into his previous state of 
doubt. 

‘There must be no “if’s.” You can do it, if 
you will; while for me, my task is all the 
easier since I the first one have so recently 
restored. Who is to know? It is clean and 
fresh now—the colours bright, and all that is 
so much in our favour: for the rest, you have 
but to use—this’ He pulled out a flask from 
beneath his vest containing a colourless, syrupy 
fluid. ‘Use no other “medium” save this; mix 
all your colours with this, and in three days I 
promise you they shall dry hard and_ fast as 
though they had been laid this three hundred 
years.’ 

*But’?-— 

‘You have not used it before. That is no 
matter. It is a famous vehicle; trust me. It 
is my own; as easy to work as any “gilp” or 
varnish of them all.’ 

‘But why such haste—why must it dry so 
fast? It may affect the colours, or’—— 

‘Not so: it will merely give them age ; for, 
remember, there is no time to lose. In seven 
days the picture must be done, and in eight 
it must be three hundred years old.’ And 
again a glance charged with hidden meaning 
shot from beneath the shaggy, overhanging 
brows. 

And again the artist felt his heart sink 
within him; but he would ask no more, for— 
two hundred pounds meant life and health, 
and it was a terrible temptation. 

Tonelli he knew more as a hard _taskmaster 
than as a dealer in bric-a-brac and works of 
art—a business in which to be honest is 
perhaps as difficult as in the most. Possibly, 
all that could be said for him was that he 
would be honest—if he could not do better ; 
so that this was no mere commission for a 


copy, well understood, and to be accepted as 
such: he had an uneasy consciousness that the 
sum offered deepened almost into certainty—but 
what of that? He was in a corner—was too 
desperately driven now to stick at trifles; 
while, after all, he did not, nor need he ever, 
really know. As for the rest, as he had said, 
that was ’Tonelli’s own affair. For himself it 
meant the cup of water to one perishing in a 
thirsty land—truly was it life to the dying— 
and he would be a fool—nay, a criminal—for 
Elsie’s sake, to put the chance aside. 

Never had he lent himself to such a thing 
before, and would infinitely have preferred to 
keep clean hands; but there—the less he 
thought of it the better. It was merely the 
ordinary cruelty of life. Nothing ever came 
in this world just as one would have it. And 
anyhow, this was his one way out. It did 
seem a pity, but it might not be so bad, after 
all. How did the proverb run? Sempre i 
mal non vien per nuocere (‘Misfortune does not 
always come to injure.’) 

And in his debate he got up and began to 
pace the room, followed by ’Tonelli’s watchful, 
crafty eyes. 

‘You doubt still, Signor Is_ it 
that the price is not enough? Shall I go with 
it to some other? 

‘You have said there is no other—can do 
exactly what you want, rejoined the artist 
tartly, but turning towards him all the same. 

‘Ah! perhaps, but—listen: I will tell you 
what is between ourselves—what you must 
never tell again.’ 

And Maynard listened helplessly, longing, 
but not daring, to bid him stop and leave him 
to his pretended ignorance. But no, the old 
fellow hesitated for a moment, then went on 
more confidently with his compound of truth 
and falsehood. 

‘Supposing that I told you I have a customer 
ready at a fair—nay, at a good price, if you 
will, to purchase—this-—— And _ he laid his 
hand on the picture which he had placed on 
the artist’s own easel. 

‘But surely, that is not’ began Maynard, 
then stopped as he suddenly remembered : 
‘Better not to know—more than he chooses to 
tell; and, if I am to do—what he asks, as I 
must—still better to believe—all I can 

‘You are too hasty by far. The picture is 
not mine. So much you and I both know 
full well ; but’—this slowly and impressively— 
‘what if the nuns up there were willing to 
part with their treasure, and fill their treasury 
at the same time; to let it go—for a price; 
and always providing the act was not known— 
and if you paint the—the substitute—who is 
to know? It is true the colours will be some- 
what fresh, but I can see to that; besides, it 
has been cleaned: I, the famous "Tonelli, have 
restored it.’ 

‘H’m! rather a curious, not to say complete, 
restoration,’ interposed the other, but feeling 
relieved ; for if that was the most, surely he 
need not hesitate to do what was required. 
‘And anyhow, he murmured: ‘Se non @ vero 
@ ben trovato”’ And with that, what with his 
weakness and the wine he had _ swallowed, 
leaving him scarcely master of his judgment, 
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he finished by bidding the —- send him | appeared alive and to look out and through 
what he needed in the way of brushes and] the picture as from behind a mask, and that 


colours, then showed him to the door. 

And after the colours arrived, Maynard 
worked on far into the night. As "Tonelli had 
said, if the picture must be ready, there was 
little time to lose. But towards two o'clock 
the first excitement died away, and, terribly 
weary and exhausted, he lay down for an hour 
or two's sleep, first cautioning Elsie to wake 
him at five. 

At seven she really did so, not finding in 
her heart to disturb him before. But by then 
breakfast was laid, and she dared not longer 
delay ; so woke him reluctantly, with an anxious 
heart : after which he painted steadily on, with 
short intervals of rest, all through the long 
summet’s day. 

He was always a rapid worker, and by night 
the picture began to show signs of the order 
that soon was to issue from the seeming chaos: 
through having studied his subject before, he 
was able to go more directly to work, brush- 
ing in the broader effects with a bold, sure 
touch, and leaving all detail for the later 
paintings. To Elsie he remarked later, as she 
stood by him with his neglected supper : 

‘Odd I should have been so struck with 
this particular thing before. Considering what 
an influence it will have upon my life, one 
could almost believe there was a fate in these 
things. Nothing seems ever quite thrown away, 
or to stand by itself, but always to be part of 
the great web of life—when one can see the 
whole, that is; though, in my great despair at 
the seeming deadlock yesterday, I little thought 
of what would be the way out.—Rest—no, I 
can’t afford to give up yet. I must make quite 
sure.’ 

‘But think, dear, how weak you still are! 
What if you should break down for want of 
a little care ?’ 

‘I must risk that, I suppose, though hope 
has given me a new strength. Somehow, it is 
borne in upon me that I shall finish it; and, 
do you know, Elsie, if there is anything of 
the kind that hard work and previous study 
will not explain, I feel almost as though I were 
inspired. I have never done anything half so 
good, or worked with greater certainty and 
ease. The great master himself might be guid- 
ing my brush and arranging my palette. I 
have a sort of instinct for the exact colours 
that never fails me.’ 

And really it seemed as though it must be 
so, as on the fifth night he lay down with 
the picture so well advanced that, as old 
Tonelli himself observed, there was no longer 
any fear. 

Something else that the old man let fall, 
however—only a word dropped in his excite- 
ment—checked the successful painter’s exulta- 
tion, and set him thinking; and whether from 
this cause or not—who can say ?—but that 
night he had a dream. 

e thought he was once more in the little 
chapel—perched so high on a projecting spur 
of the Apennines—kneeling before the flower- 
decked shrine, while from above there gazed 
down at him the mild, sad eyes of his own 
Madonna, full of a terrible reproach. Eyes that 


caused his heart to fail him utterly and turn, 
as Scripture hath it, to water in his breast ; 
so wistfully upbraiding, so tenderly eloquent 
were they in their expression of a deep and 
abiding distress) What did they—what could 
they mean ? 

For some unexplained reason he kept the 
knowledge of his } from his wife. It was 
no use troubling her—though why she should 
be affected he would not clearly own—but 
brooded over it in secret, all the long day ; 
while still the inspiration held,-and he painted 
both rapidly and well, to again fall asleep 
and have the dream repeated. But this time 
the whole face appeared alive and still more 
eloquent with its mute appeal. A silent mess- 
age that would not be denied, but made itself 
felt and understood ; exactly how he could not 
well define. And so strong was its influence 
that it woke him from his uneasy slumber as 
though an actual voice had called him. 

Woke him to an agony of doubt; a silent 
conflict that lasted all through this, the seventh 
and last day. And as he still painted moodily 
and desperately on, under his brush there grew 
the exact expression borne by the picture of his 
dream—a true Mater Dolorosa, with a face 
whose haunting loveliness ate into his heart, 
and set him palpitating and longing for release 
from this lide, awful conviction of his sin. 
For, let him strive to close eyes and ears as 
he might, he knew now that old ’Tonelli lied, 
and that, although he might be the instigator, 
yet was his the real sacrilege. 

And as evening came on, and the last touch 
was given, he sat before his work, unable to 
meet its ineffable air of condemnation: the 
conviction strengthened and gripped him as in 
a vice, letting him know no peace. 

So torn and tossed about had be been by the 
throes of his inward debate, that anxious Elsie 
could not but see that something was seriously 
wrong, nor yet avoid noticing that he had 
been able to eat scarcely anything through 
the day; but she said nothing of her fears, 
not even when dropping his paint-stained 
palette and brushes with a low inarticulate 
cry—almost as of an animal in pain—he fell 
back in his seat with his hands pressed closely 
before his smarting, burning eyes. 

Still he never spoke, nor even signed an 
answer to her wild entreaties, her pitiful in- 
quiries, as to what could be the matter—forced 
from her by his long-continued quietude—until 
she helped him, finally quite worn out and utterly 
prostrated, to their wretched pallet of a bed. 

So worn out and so utterly prostrated was 
he as almost immediately to fall into a heavy 
but uneasy slumber, from which he did not 
wake until long past noon the following day. 

Spite of his , Be rest, he was pitifully weak 
and low, could scarcely raise his ene | from 
the pillow where it lay; but as Elsie held 
the cup of strong restorative to his reluctant 
lips, he tried his best to please her by sipping 
a little, then pushed the remainder gently 
aside. He felt as though it choked him, and 
he was too full of his new resolve to longer 
postpone telling her of his decision. 
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‘Elsie !? a world of 

itying tenderness shone from his r eyes. 
how am I to tell you?’ he off 
with a groan; while she, full of a sudden 
fear, reassuringly pressed his hand. Soon he 
recommenced: ‘Oh! my dear, listen to me 
and have patience. Bear with me, Elsie, for 
I have been weak, shamefully weak; and in 
my great desire to save both you and myself, 
have given way before this terrible temptation, 
all the more insidious because so subtle; but 
I know now that I was wrong every way. 
have learned the truth in a dream—if dream it 
really were ;’ and he glanced half doubtfully at 
his wife, over whose face had fallen the shadow 
of a coming trouble, before he went on: ‘This 
picture that I have painted was to be used as 
a cheat, a fraud—a lie. And oh Elsie! I 
guessed the truth from the first, but I would 
not let myself believe. It is-no use fightin 
against it any longer; the truth has prevailed. 
Spite of myself, the work of my own hands 
has convinced and convicted me. You have 
but to look on my Madonna’s face to read my 
condemnation there. You will see it as well 
as I’ 
He paused for breath as his wife sank down 
by the bedside and rested her burning face 
against his hand. 

‘Not only that: she came to me in a 
dream. For the third time I was in the little 
chapel, kneeling before the shrine, above which 
hung the picture—not the true one, but the 
false one 4 had painted—and the eyes looked 
down on me with such an intensity that the 
reproach burned into my soul; and although I 
could not bear it, my heart was hardened, and 
I still refused to understand. But this time 
I heard a voice which filled my ears with its 
clear vibrating tone until I shook and trem- 
bled, “ Whoso shall seek to save his life, shall 
lose it.” And with that my eyes were opened. 
And oh, Elsie! my poor dear—not even for 
your sake can this thing be.’ 

Still she made no answer; only now her 
tears flowed freely over the fever-wasted hand. 
Once she moaned slightly, as though in pain, 
and the sound startled him from his own pre- 
occupation. 

‘Oh Elsie! try—try not to make it harder 
than you can help.’ 

And at the cry she answered him in a voice 
all broken by her sobs: ‘Oh Geoffrey! it is 
not that. You—you don’t know the worst. 
It is I who have done this shameful thing, I 
who—oh ! listen, Geoffrey, while I try to make 
you understand. I too feared the very worst— 
that there was something wrong about the 
picture ; but—I let you go on; not daring to 
ask, or object, or say a single word, lest my 
fears should prove reality, and the work that 
was to save your life should prove only your 
ne She stopped, too much agitated to 

nish. 

‘There, there, dear—don’t cry. It is late— 
but not too late. For this wrong—we must let 
it go no further; and for the rest—we must 
it—as best we 

She gave a ing, shuddering cry befo 
breaking out began : ‘Oh ! 
you don’t know all! But you must—you shall. 
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Oh Geoffrey! what can I say to me | ou to 
forgive me! It was for you alone id it; 


but spite of what I knew and feared, I—I 
wanted to put the deed beyond recall, and— 
may Heaven forgive me—I—I let the picture 

‘You—let—the—picture—go !’ 

‘Yes—while you were im tel It is too late 
now! ‘Tonelli was here himself last night. 
He —— the money and took away the’ 

But Elsie was interrupted by a deep hollow 


I | groan from her husband, and looking up at the 


sound, she saw him with his white drawn face 
lying fixed and still against the scarcely whiter 
pillow. 

Plainly the news, together with the terrible 
strain of the week’s overwork, had been too 
much for his enfeebled frame, and he had 
fainted ; and in a perfect frenzy of alarm she 
ran to the cupboard for the brandy, which of 
late she had always kept ready to her hand. 

Slowly he opened his eyes, but half vacantly, 
as though even then the soul had hardly yet 
come back, while he murmured softly, and 
more to himself than her: ‘No—one may not 
do evil that may come. I was wrong— 
for really, and in my heart, I knew the truth 
all the time. And this—this is my punish- 
ment. One cannot set bounds to one’s evil- 
doing, and say—thus far, and no further will 
I go. I gave way before temptation, and now, 
when my eyes were opened, and I would have 
turned back—it is too late—too late!’ And as 
though echoing another voice: ‘He that would 
save his life shall lose it;’ he repeated then, 
more wildly: ‘1 have sold my soul to Satan 
—where—where is the price? We—we must 
not touch it, Elsie, though, without it, we must 
starve. No—it will drag me down—down— 
when I am gone,’ 

a with that he turned his face to the 
wall. 


PARROTS I HAVE KNOWN. 


Havine lived with parrots considerably more 
than half my life, I have ventured in these 
pages, out of respect to the sacred memory of 
the dead, as well as in honour to the living, 
to set down some short account of the three 
venerable birds with whom I have been 
privileged to be on terms of personal friend- 
ship. I need hardly premise, having entered 
upon such a task, that nothing shall be set 
down that has not actually taken place: 
I guarantee that in no case shall veracity be 
sacrificed for the sake of effect ; and if occasion- 
ally these my feathered friends be found to 
have expressed themselves in language more 
plain than polite, this, I feel sure, will be 
pardoned them. 

The first parrot whom it was my privilege 
to know resided in the house where I was 
born. He was an extremely handsome bird, 
and _ his ep was always in beautiful con- 
dition. e was, moreover, blessed with an ex- 
ceedingly good temper. It is true that tradi- 
tion said that in his early days he had been 
addicted to swearing—a bad habit picked up 
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during his voyage to this country from_his 
sailor companions—but words of such a char- 
acter had appily uite faded from his memory 
by the time when I first made his acquaintance. 
By that time, indeed, he had got so far as to 
occasionally become pious, so pious that he had 
to be removed from the room at the time of 
family prayers, as he was prone to exclaim ‘ Let 
us pray’ at inopportune moments, and would 
occasionally even repeat about half of the Lord’s 
Prayer. The indignity of banishment from the 
dining-room to the hall on such occasions 
weighed heavily upon him; he resorted to a 
mean revenge, which proved so successful that 
he must often have chuckled over it to himself. 
One night, in the middle of the evening devo- 
tions, the sound of the street door latch bein 
unfastened, caused the hasty exit, amid genera 
alarm, of the family. No one was at the door, 
but some nights later the alarm was repeated ; 
it became common at prayer time, and it was 
not until some time afterwards discovered that 
the prayerful exile had endeavoured by this 
very successful ruse to draw attention to the 
indignity of his position. 

Parrots are not above availing themselves of 
artificial means, when they think it necessary, 


for the proper reproduction of a particular | 


voice or sound. For instance, in order to obtain 
the resonance of tone required for the successful 
imitation of the deep voice possessed by the 
master of the house, this particular bird would 
invariably put his head into his empty or half- 
empty a method of voice production 
he was never known to adopt at any other 
time, or for the imitation of any other voice 
or sound. He thus succeeded in producing a 
very perfect imitation, and his orders (always 
most peremptorily proclaimed) were occasion- 
ally mistaken for those of his master. 

On one oceasion a friend had arrived unex- 
pectedly from the country, when the family 
were out of town; only the master of the house 
was at home, and he was also going away the 
very evening his friend ented. he visitor 
was, however, asked to remain for the night, an 
offer which he accepted. The following morn- 
ing, to the disgust of the servant who was 
engaged in her work, he appeared early upon 
the scene, inquiring for her master. ‘Master 
went away last night,’ she answered. ‘ Impos- 
sible! Why, I heard him call for his hot water 
and his boots this morning,’ cried the astonished 
guest. ‘Oh sir, that was the parrot,’ answered 
the servant. 

The bird sometimes uttered words in season. 
His owner was a clergyman with a curacy at 
the East End of London. When the rector 
made his first call, he was shown into a room 
where for some minutes he and the bird were 
alone together. On the entrance of the lady 
of the house, her visitor at once remarked : 
‘There is no occasion for me to ask your 
husband’s views, as your parrot has just greeted 
me with the words “No Popery for Polly.”’ 
The bird had, perhaps not unnaturally, an 
ecclesiastical turn of mind; he would con- 
stantly exclaim, in a burst of enthusiasm, ‘ Long 
life to Canterbury.’ The word ‘Archbishop’ he 
left out; it was too much for him. At the 
same time he could be critical, and when dis- 


| satisfied with the views expressed upon religious 

uestions, would state his opinion warmly. At 
the time of the great controversy a the 
Maynooth grant, when party spivit ran high, 
several clergymen met one evening to discuss 
‘at the house where the bird lived the burning 
| question of the hour. Polly was covered over, 
according to custom, after it became dark, and 
no notice was taken of him. A heated discus- 
sion took place, but after a time a slight mo- 
‘mentary pause occurred in the conversation, 
whereupon a stern voice was heard angrily 
ejaculating from the covered cage, ‘Stuff! Pack 
‘of nonsense ! Rubbish !’ 

This parrot much enjoyed being placed on 
the balcony of the portico of the house, where 
he would remain for hours, much to the amuse- 
ment of the boys in the street; but from this 
coign of vantage the cage had to be removed, 
as he hailed the passing omnibuses, and _per- 
sisted in calling for cabs, 

All the parrots Ihave known have been 
accustomed to pass the night in their swings. 
From this upper or bedroom story the bird one 
evening fell suddenly down to the floor of the 
cage. Though he was not in any way injured 
by the fall, the shock drew from him the 
exclamation, ‘Oh, good gracious !’ 

A friend living in the neighbourhood used to 
ss the house as he went to and fro to his 
aily occupation; he was in the habit of 
knocking two or three times a day, and, truth 
to tell, he became rather a bore. One day, when 
he was giving his usual double knock, Polly 
penal 5 in a loud and distinct voice, ‘There’s 
| that Robbins.” It appeared, on inquiry, that the 
cook, whose duty it was to open the door in 
the morning, had become exasperated by his 
repeated visits, and had been accustomed to 
=_ these words when she heard him at the 
oor. 

It is, I believe, unwise to feed these birds 
on hemp seed alone; they certainly should 
never be given meat of any kind, as all grease 
is bad for them. Our first bird, however, I 
must confess, flourished long both on hemp 
seed and on meat, in utter defiance of any rule 
of the kind; and I very well remember his 
angry squall at dinner time, repeated until a 
bone had been given him to pick. In spite of 
this diet, his feathers were always in beauti- 
ful condition, and up to the day of his death 
his gray and red plumage was charming to 
behold. 

There was an old factotum in our family 
who used to sew for us, and who occasionally 
spent several weeks at a time at the house. 
She was somewhat of a character, had been 
married three times, and to distinguish her 
second dear departed, was in the habit of call- 
ing him ‘my middle husband ;’ old maids she 
naturally did not approve of, remarking that 
they were the only things not prayed for in 
the Litany. The old woman was very deaf, 
and much shouting was needed to make her 
hear. One day many vain efforts were made to 
induce her to do a piece of work in a par- 
ticular way, but she could not or would not 
‘see what was wanted, and at last in despair 
‘the lady of the house remarked to the nurse, 
|‘Oh, never mind; when she is gone, it must 
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be altered” ‘Ah, remarked the parrot, in a 
loud clear voice, ‘there’s no fool like an old 
fool.’ 

This bird lived with us for about thirteen 

ears, and his death was caused by a cold. 
He had accompanied us for a summer holiday 
to a cottage in Surrey, and one day was un- 
wisely hung up in a draught between a door 
and a window. The cold ended in inflammation 
of the lungs, and after lingering for nearly a 
week, he died ; his last words—addressed to his 
mistress—were, ‘Kiss me, Emily.’ Much grief, 
I need hardly say, was felt for his loss; he 
was carried to his grave wrapped in a little 
flannel gown, and carefully buried under an 
evergreen at the end of the lawn. 

Our second bird had belonged to my grand- 
mother, and after her death spent the last two 
or three years of its life with us. Our first 
pet had lived at my grandmother’s house for 
a few weeks before it finally came to ours, and 
she had wn so attached to it that, when it 
left her, she purchased a bird of her own. This 
bird was y in colour, with a red tail; but 
while Polly the first was the proud owner of 
beautiful plumage, Polly the second had ac- 
quired the habit of picking out his 
feathers, and the consequent loss of his waist- 
coat gave him a very —. appearance. Of 
course the dealer who sold him declared that 
this was but a passing disfigurement, and that all 
would soon be right ; so he came on en and 
soon became so great a favourite that he remained 
permanently, though to his dying day his ap- 
pearance never improved. Curiously enough, this 

rrot at no time ever suffered, as might have 
em expected, from lung disease ; like the other, 
he was a clever talker, but his temper was not 
of so amiable a character—possibly his want of 
feathers irritated him—but some of his utter- 
ances were much on a par with, and as equally 
to the point as those of his predecessor. The 
habit, so noticeable in birds of every descrip- 
tion, of remarking the flight of time, was in 
this one very remarkable. At six o'clock in 
the evening, as soon as the clock struck, his 
usual habit was to exclaim, ‘Put me to bed ;’ 
and if no notice was taken of his request, he 
uttered unpleasant screams, and on being told 
to be quiet, would reply, ‘Why don’t you put 
me to bed?’ The cover having been placed 
over his , he would immediately exclaim, 
‘Now put little Dicky to bed’ ‘Little Dicky’ 
was a canary who lived in a cage which hun 
above his own. On one occasion, when ire | 
one summer’s day at the open window of his 
home, he much offended an old lady who was 
passing, by calling out loudly, ‘Who are you, 
you old guy? She knocked at the door and 
scolded the servant, insisting that some one 
had deliberately insulted her. 

The parrot had on one morning been given 
a bath, or, in other words, the garden watering- 
can had been turned upon him, and was placed 
in front of the fire to dry. There were two 
small kittens who also liked the warmth of 
the fire, and who were sitting one on each 
side of the cage. The bird walked first to one 
side, and looking down out of the corner of 
his eye, inquired, ‘Are you a good boy?’ Then 
he sidled across to the other end of his perch 


and said to the other kitten, ‘And are you a 
good boy? 

One day two children of our family visited 
the house, and when alone amused themselves 
by mischievously pulling up some tulips, which 

w in a pot in the room, by the roots, after- 
wards carefully replacing them. A little later, 
Polly’s master, to whom the plants belonged, 
came into the room, and immediately exclaimed, 
‘Oh, look at my tulips; see how they are grow- 
ing’ Polly at once uttered two words, and 
only two—the reader will forgive their rude- 
ness, they were so much to the point; they 
were, ‘You ass!’ I need hardly say that some 
time — before the owner of the tulips 
was made acquainted with all the particulars 
of what had happened. 

Our third parrot was the present of a kind 
friend in the summer of 1877, having been 
brought from Africa only a few months 
previously. Her plumage is the same in colour 
as were her predecessors. She was, when she 
first came, evidently a young bird, and has 
grown since we have had her. In spite of her 
eighteen years, there is no sign of age about 
her ; she sings, dances, climbs, and whistles with 
all the vigour of youth, and though perhaps 
smaller in size than the other two birds, is 
quite as noisy. In many ways she is, however, 
very different from them, being, for instance, 
much more shy in the presence of strangers, 
before whom she will very rarely talk at all, 
and is more curious in her habits, taking great 
fancies to some people, and decided dislikes to 
others. She has an unpleasant habit of some- 
times wishing visitors good-bye when she does 
not approve of them. She also, if she cannot 
et what she wants, gives angry whacks and 

ouble knocks upon the tin floor of her cage. 
Nothing appears to delight her more than mis- 
chief. She positively revels in it, and to get 
hold of anything she ought not to have is 
unmixed joy. Evidently the bird has been at 
some time very cruelly treated : for many months 
she was terrified at the sight of a man or a 
boy, and for years a broomstick was an object 
of horror to her. Since getting over this fear, 
she has shown a decided liking for the sweep 
and the coalman, and the latter has left the 
house with the bird wishing him pleasantly 
— and affectionately requesting him to 

iss her, which gives rise to the question 
whether she may have had, in her African past, a 
kind negro friend. Any one who has ever had 
opportunities of studying the parrot tribe must 
have been struck with their extraordinary ~ 
of memory, so long ago observed by Plutarch, 

At the early part of her first winter with us 
she had a severe illness, and at last became so 
weak that she remained at the bottom of the 
cage. Frequent doses of brandy-and-water put 
to her beak in a marrow spoon revived her, as 
did also the warmth of the fire. Polly seemed 
greatly to enjoy the alcohol, and for the benefit 
of birds similarly attacked, I should strongly 
advise it. It has often since been given to her 
when she has appeared weak or out of sorts. 
Rightly or wrongly, we inferred that feeding 
the bird on hard, unboiled Indian corn was the 
cause of her illness. On her recovery, from 
that day to this she has always soaked her 
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food in the water tin; the success of which 
led her at one time to soak the stones from 
the gravel at the bottom of her cage. This 
experiment, however, she soon gave up. We 
once, indeed, found a black beetle in soak in 
her tin, but beyond this she has confined her 
operations simply to her food-supply. The 
common idea that parrots simply repeat only 
what they hear, and in nowise alter their 
sentences, is certainly erroneous ; this bird often 
varies her remarks, sometimes rather amusingly, 
calling the cat, ‘Tom Puss,’ and ‘ Puss Cat.’ 

It is very curious to observe the peculiar 
way in which these birds learn their lessons. 
When a fresh word is being acquired, at first 
(though not always) the word is miscalled, and 
the ee will constantly repeat it, just like 
a child practising a lesson, becoming perfect by 
degrees. Then when quite mastered, the word 
is put away, as it were, at the back of its 
memory, to be brought forward when required, 
two or three years sometimes elapsin Nokes 
the occasion arises. Some easy words it is 
found quite useless to endeavour to teach the 
bird ; for instance, for years the words ‘Thank 
ou’ have been said to her when giving her 
ood, but she never has once aan them on 
receiving it. On one occasion, though, on seeing 
some delicacy being given to the cat, she 
remarked, in a reproving voice, ‘Thank you.’ 
Good-morning and good-night are constantly 
said at the proper times, but a heavy London 
fog perplexes her; she hesitates which to say, 
sometimes ending the matter on a dark morning 
by remarking, ‘Good-night.’ 

Cats have always been a great attraction to 
her. One fine fellow, who was a great favourite, 
by name ‘Thomas, she called beautifully, 


occasionally slightly altering his name to ‘Tom | she 


Ass.” He has been in his grave eleven years 
(and here in the curious power of memory 
— at intervals); ‘Tommy, Thomas,’ and 
‘Poor old Tom,’ are tenderly called, often in 
the fond tone of those who grieve for the dear 
departed. 

A young kitten succeeded Thomas, by name 
Peter. In early youth he distinguished himself 
by various tricks, always to his cost, by walk- 
ing on the top of the cage when the cover was 
on, having his paws consequently nipped. One 
very weak moment he ventured to sit down on 
the top, dangling his fine tail within the bars. 
Polly, of course, seized a firm hold of it, with 
the disastrous consequence that bird, cat, and 
cage all fell down to the ground ther. 

Another time, when on the table, the cage 
was seen to move about five inches, the bird 
having secured a firm grip of Peter's tail 
while clinging tight to the perch. Years have, 
however, in a degree brought wisdom to Peter, 
who is able to measure his distance within half 
an inch. Still, in = of this harsh treatment, 
the cat appears really attached to the parrot, 
guarding her from strangers of his own family 
on summer days, when they are both basking 
in the sun in their London garden. This is 
more than ordinary kindness, for when the cat 
steals, a warning cry of ‘Peter!’ attracts atten- 
tion; and once, on Puss jumping on to the 
kitchen table, Polly immediately exclaimed, 
‘Peter, you are stealing,’ 


One peculiarity of the bird, which I do not 
recollect in the former two, is the power of 
5 ge each member of the family indi- 
vidually, calling them by their respective names, 
and this, whether or not she is covered over, 
or is in the dark. Having lived within the 
sound of ‘Big Ben’ for several years, the parrot 
is fond of copying him. This she does mostly 
late in the evenings, when the traffic in the 
streets is quietest. She booms the note quite 
correctly, occasionally in the interval between 
the chimes and the first stroke of the great 
bell, insinuating perhaps the not unfair idea 
that ‘Big Ben’ might hurry up. 

Parrots are born whittlers ; the ing, up of 
soft wood is to them a great delight. echege 
exercise keeps them in health. ‘Give the bird 
something to do,’ the attendant at the Zoological 
Gardens wisely advised, and very excellent 
advice it was. The bird will often demolish 
a large stick of firewood in one day, but objects 
strongly to any person seeing the performance. 
Unless quite alone in the room, she insists on 
being secluded from view by her cover, and if 
any one lifts it up to see what is going on, 
she directly leaves off work, raises her feathers 
like a turkey cock, and sometimes has de- 
manded in an angry voice, ‘What do you want?’ 
The sticks which she is destroying are always 
cleverly placed between the bars, sometimes 
upright, so as to get a purchase upon them. 

The bird is fond of counting, but cannot go 
beyond seven. Often when cribbage is being 
played, she joins in with her figures. Laughing, 
too, appears to give her much pleasure. Unlike 
the other two birds, this one has always been 
allowed to come out at feeding hours, and 
spends some time at the top of the cage, where 
flaps her wings, and then usually descends 
and takes a promenade to see what mischief 
she can find to do, finally going in when the 
food is ready for her, If kept waiting longer 
than she thinks right, she will call her attend- 
ant by name, saying, ‘Come along, here, here’ 
A favourite remark of hers is, ‘It is all the 
same,’ spoken in a reassuring voice. Once when 
a gentleman was fussing and fuming about 
some business, she aptly answered, ‘Don’t bother 
yourself about it’ Also another day she observed, 
‘You must prove that.’ 

Like our first bird, she has had also to be 
banished during family prayers. For some two 
ears or so she remained silent, and then 
lossomed out, and n to join in and quote 
the collect, ‘Oh Lord, who hast taught us.’ 

A few words may not be out of place with 
regard to the feeding of these birds. They 
should be given plenty of clean water, clean 
gravel, and a clean . When the perch is 
scrubbed, it should be dried by the fire. Hemp, 
canary, and millet seed, mixed together in equal 

rts, is a very good diet. Chillies and the 
arge whole peppers should about once a week 
be given. Water-cress, celery, mustard and cress, 
po lettuce are excellent: any kind of fruit in 
season is good. Orange peel, to pick to pieces, 
much interests them. Hard-boiled egg, sponge- 
cake, boiled rice, and biscuits are good food ; 
while for medicines, palm-oil (about as much 
as will lie on a shilling) and a little brandy in 
their water tin appears to answer best. Above 
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all, keep the birds warm, both in summer and 
winter; never let them be in a draught, and 
never, unless you wish to kill them, leave them 
uncovered at night. 


THE LUFFA. 
By Professor Carmopy, F.I.C., F.C.S., Trinidad. 


Persons who object to the slimy condition 
that so quickly results from the continued use 
of soap on the sponge or flesh-glove, formerly 
held in high estimation as an important part of 
the furniture of the bath-room, will have 
already become familiar with the above substi- 
tute for these time-honoured requisites. The spell- 
ing of the word in English is subject to many 
unaccountable variations. It may be seen as 
Lloophar, Loofah, &c., in the shop windows, 
but never as Luffa, which appears to be the 
best spelling. The word is derived from louff, 
the Arabic name for Luffa egyptiaca. 

It is now thirteen years since the writer 
made the acquaintance of the Luffa in the 
establishment of an enterprising Glasgow coiffeur, 
and since that time—to borrow the words of a 
famous advertisement—‘he has used no other.’ 
Its chief advantages over the sponge are that it 
lasts longer, and remains perfectly clean, and free 
from that objectionable stickiness which charac- 
terises the best flesh-gloves and Turkey sponges 
after a comparatively short period of use. Be- 
sides this, its roughness causes that healthy reac- 
tion of the skin which, according to hygienists, 
is so essential to the proper enjoyment of the 
bath, and which has called into existence such 
ingenious contrivances as flesh-brushes, Turkish 
towels, tape-woven towels, and a host of kindred 
scrubbers. It is quite possible to produce a 
delightfully warm surface-glow in a cold bath 
by a small amount of friction with the Luffa ; 
and this is an enormous boon to persons fond 
of cold bathing and yet subject from their use 
to such ee consequences as chilled ex- 
tremities. But its roughness is the chief objec- 
tion which persons—especially those with tender 
skins—make to its use. When first used, it 
certainly feels rough, but the roughness soon 
disappears. And if plenty of soap is used with 
it, the most delicate skin will suffer no discom- 
fort from the use of even a new Luffa. There 
are both coarse and fine kinds, and persons 
with tender skins would naturally choose the 
latter, leaving the coarser kinds for the pachy- 
derms who prefer them. 

The Luffa is generally supposed to come from 
Egypt ; but I have been told that Japan and 
India now supply the London market. When 
I came here about five years ago, I was not 
a little surprised to find a very similar gourd 
(L. acutangula) growing wild, and used almost 
exclusively, under the name of ‘vegetable 
sponges, for scrubbing floors. Whether they 
are indigenous to the island or not, I am un- 
able to say. The seeds may have been im- 

orted to this colony, and planted by the East 

ndian immigrants, who number about seventy 
thousand of the population. It is certain that 
they are the principal growers of tliem, and 
their houses and hedges may commonly be seen 
supporting the heavy weight of the twenty 


or more gourds which the stem itself would be 
quite unable to bear, When the pods are 
young, they are tender, and in this condition 
are said to be eaten by the Indians. 

The Luffa is a climbing plant, and, when 
supported, may reach a length of thirty feet or 
more. In appearance it is so very like the 
cucumber that it might easily be mistaken for 
the latter. The stem, the leaves, the flower, 
the fruit, are all very similar. When the green 
skin of the fruit is removed, the fibrous net- 
work is found immediately beneath and adher- 
ing to it. The skin cannot be removed in this 
way without tearing the fibre, and it is there- 
fore usual to soak it in soft water, or in soap 
and water, until it peels off easily. It is then 
washed thoroughly, to remove the mucilage in 
the interior of the gourd, and then exposed to 
the rain and sunshine to bleach. 

Other uses to which this material has been 
applied are (1) As inner soles for boots, for 
which purpose it has great advantages over felt ; 


(2) As a shape for ladies’ bonnets or hats, which 
_by the addition of a few flowers can be made 
| to look very pretty ; and (3) During a visit to 
London last summer, the writer saw a substi- 
| tute for a straw hat for men’s wear made from 
| the Luffa and exposed for sale in a large shop 
in Cheapside. The lining of the hat bears the 
| information that it is manufactured under the 

rotection of a patent. Other uses will probably 
be found for this fibre, which grows so easily, 
and can be prepared with so little trouble. 

But while it answers these purposes fairly 
well, its chief use for the present will be in 
the bath-room, and here its superior cleanliness 
must ensure for it increased popularity. The 
Luffa is now imported into England in such 
large quantities that the retail price of one 
twenty inches long is about fourpence, or 
about one-fifth of the price they were sold at 
(ten years ago. The freight from here would 
‘cost more than the wholesale price that would 
be paid for the goods after their arrival in 
London: such is the result of the constant 
influx of large quantities of every purchasable 
commodity through the agency of the giant 
ships that now seek for cargo in every part of 
the habitable world. It gives the public the 
advantage of being able to obtain a really 
serviceable article at a nominal price. 


THE VALLEY OF DREAMS. 
A urep stretch of shadowed water-way, 
Cool and remote, unnoticed by the sun, 
Where even Echo sleepeth, silent aye, 
As if her work were finished, unbegun. 


Dream-shadows hide within those depths unstirred, 
Dream-voices haunt the drowsy silence sweet, 

And, like the downward rush of startled bird, 
Falleth remembrance of long-silenced feet. 


The noon-day passeth unobserved, and lo! 
Unmarked the night descendeth, starry-crowned ; 

But still the silence broodeth here below 
Unbroken ever, yet replete with sound. 

Lyp1a M. Woop. 
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